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Alternative schools withia- the Public School Structure have heeu 
defined as- open schools-, ^cho^s without;, wall fe, ir^agnet schools, multi- ^ 

. -:'■/... f ' 

* yculcural-bi lingual /schools, ^treet academies, integration models, and a % ' 
-number of other descriptive titles an^l novel programs (Smith, 1973). ."this ^ 



proposed modt > is designed to serve- as a' conceptual framework *for any of \ < 
the above alternative progr^^ms with primary emphasis on provisionind the ^ 
learning environment. ^ / 

The model should not .be view as static or'>i means of standardising 
the concept of alternative education. Instead, common elements and 

• ; ^ •' / . ■ .f • •. . V ■ ■ • ■ •* 

tej>dencies are identified which characteriitd alternative- school activities. 
With this charact'Crization, diiatinctions m'aySe made between alternative 
activities ^nd pre\/ailing practices^ of conventional- Bchool - programs. 

' ^ - ^ / ^ ■ . ^ ^: 

f • , 'OPERATIONALIZlNG AN ALTERNATIVE * ■ ' ^ 

' * ' SCHQOL DlIROUGli INSTRUMEmflON ' * " 

While, there are other £\inction5, skills ahd attitudes necessary for 

* )' W , ■ . • ■ 

fective/alternative school cducat;ionists, this model is* .concerned with 



illuminating and assessing concrete examples or tendencies of teachers, 



students, and the-educational program. TVo provisioning instruments have 
J)een developed tqjiptieve this objective. The Teacher Quostionnaire assesses ^ 
the learning environment as perceived by teachers ^ To givey a more objective 
viev/^nd to overcome"* (as much ^s passible) acquiescent response bi&^ by teachers, ^ 

A " ' \ ■■■■ ■ ' ' . 

am Observation Rating Scale which paralells the Tdacher Questionnaire has be^ 
developed (Walberg and Thomas, 1971; Morris 197A). f 



Provisioning refers to the way^ in^ilch time, 'space, material, equipment/ 
and acti\^ities are dse^ in th6 learning en^vironment. ' . f - 
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AN ALTEPMVCn^r: SCHOOL KODKT, 



by Lee Morris 
CoTivcntional and Alternative School Continuum 



jnvrntion^l Scliool Characteristics 



Alternarivfe School Charact/erisl'l< 



in forma t iotv^c ther ing 
fact-qenterea " 
^ubject-ce^.tered 
primarily p,roup instruction 
|K>rm-ref erenced evaluation 
teachei: dominated., ^ * 
:onvergerit questioning 

Lous & confined to the 
jsroom 



Jb* teacnei: 
ni converge 
/ 6\ vie^ripU 
A ' classroo 



Educational 
experiences^ 
6f 

students 



1, problem-solving 

2, idea-centered - » 
{3, experience- centered 

4. primarily individualized 
instruction 

5, criterion-referenced evaluate 
6* , teacher-student planning 
7« 'divergent <juestioning 
8. • interaction with things & 

extends to the community 



(Each schooir^f thought reflects^ a different set' of assumptions about human nature.) 

Opera tiona 1 i z ing an Alternative S c hool ^ ^ ^ 
, 1, t>rovisioninf^ the learning eayironiiicnt <see pages 1-3 and the Provisipnii^g Instrument^. 

^ . - >^ 

Frame of Reference for Alternativ(> School Teachen^/Administrators 
1* Psych-odynamic Theory — affective, attitudin^l, emotional, or feeling (Erikson and Rogers). 
* 2» Cognitive Theory — intel'lectwal, thinking, or comprehi^nsion (Piaget, Bruner, andXaba). 

Social Behavior Theory--doing, behaving, or acting (Sears and Dewey). . • ^ ^ 

' . E^ential Elements of an Alternative School ' „ . 

1. P<»rsonali2:ation and individualizatiou of instruction. -\ 

2. Integration of subja,cts and incfusion of cominunity in the curriculum. ^ 

3. Flexible ' time 'schedules* ^ * • y' ' 

4. Integration ^of work and play.' . . * • 

, " * E^Ct^nsions of an Alternative School * 

!• Flexible space (open, modified, etc.). 

2. Team teaching. \ , ** 

Function^? of AlternaHve School Teachers 

1, Active teaclier Involvements-observing, listeYiing, asking divergent and experienced-based 
questions, and demonstrating^, * * 

2. Record keeping and continuous reporting of student progress. ' ^ 

. . :/ . . 

Fu nctions of Students in Alternative Scl.^ols 
Active involvement in the learning process — planning, exploring, demonstrating, keeping 
recprds of progress, and evaluating. . - ' * 

2* Major responsibility for affective, connitive, and social behavior. 




In an effort to operat j onali.xc a^lternative scfiool practice's,* the 
Instruments may be used in the following ways: ^ 

(1) As a diagnostic tool ta establish a benchmark 
for tcacher/cidminis^trator inservice training. 

(2) To assess actual provisioning tendencies relative 
to tim^, space, and material utilization. 

(3) The collection o,f data on feachers^ perception "of 
the learning environment which may be correlated 
with students' perception of the learning environment. 



Admittedly, there.are no conceptual frameworks or models which are ai: 
inclu^iA^e and deserving of complacency. Thus, reconmiendations for further 
exploration and development are as follows: , ^ 

(1) Development of an .instrument (s) which assess 
assumptions about knowledge ^nd the process 
of learning.' Subsequent development j^f--^ ' 
activities which v?ill equip teachefs?administrators 
with desired attitudes toward differenpee, children- 

• and the schooling processV ^ ■. u 

(2) Development of an instruqjent (s) that assess' the 
manner in^which terfchars' diagnose the student . 
and the learning environment.^ Sub^jeqtjent^ * 
development of activities i;hat equip teachers " , , • - 
with a systematic and individualized diag^^tic 
strategy. , 



(3) Development 'of an instrumcnt(s) Ji^hich* assess tl^e . . 
degree to which the students program is .individbalized '. 
Subsequent development of "activities that equip* ^ «• 
teachers with, skills in personalizing and individualizing 
instruction. ' . * * 

(4) Development of an instrument (s) that assesses teacher . 
practices »a6 s^he evaluates the student and l^rning 
propulsions. Subsequent develop;n(>nt of ^ ins'ervice' 
activities that equip teachers-with cr^^tcrion - 
referenced or performarlc^-based evaluative ^rtrategies. 



\(5) "Development of nn inrrtpunent (r) that assesses the 
^' ' ' ' , ^ f! degree to v;hich tenchors behave l\,umai\ely toward » 

' * r ' , students, SoiLisequenf intervention , strategies that 

. ' enable t.eachers to fcrciat students <§nd -ea'ch other) 

^ • <r • ^ }ffith more ^recpcfct, openness, and varmth. 

• * . ' ' ^ * ^* 

_As indlcatedT ear] ier in this discussion, provisioning of the laarning * 

, environment used in this proposed.^ode\'. to operationalize alternative 

' schopl practices because of concrete ex.amples which are provided. The 

value of this dimension as compared with the recommendations for further 

development is not the issue; ' Provisioning should be viewed as a first 

xSt?P i.n 'assessing ongoing tendencies and the subsequent training o'f the 

helping adults. Further, it s6ems reasonably safe to assume that' the way , • 

y teachers provision the learning environment undergrids other dimensions of 

\ the:ir task e-.g, , diajgrio^is, ihdividualization of instruction, evaluation, 

s a'^sumptions (expectations), and humaneness, •* ' - - 

^ ' FRAI-IE Or(*RErERElTCE FOR , . 

/ ^ ' 1 ALTERNATWE SCi\o6L PROFESSIONALS 

A 'desired^frame of refer^ne^ for professionaT educators involves, at 

least, a three dimensional ^oci. First;, a Psychodynamic Theory (attitudinal, 

' * . emotional, or feeling) comparable' to the developmental ^^or.k -of Erikson or 5^ 

Rogers should be internalized by teachers. Secon*ly, teachers should have 

^ " . ' . . ; ' ^ . 

a , working knov/l.edge, of a Cognitiv e Theory (intellectual, thinking or 
- comprehension) comparable to that of Piaget, Bruner oi* Taba, Thirdly, teachers 
need knowledge of a Social Behavior Theor y (acting^ doing, or Wehaving) which 
paralells the work of Sears or Dewey. The development of* these theories into 
a "package" or modularizeo instruction j:or teachers is a necessary component 
for. alternative school training. . • . , 
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PRODUCTS AND OUTCOMES OF 
ALTERNATIVE SCliOO.;, PROGRAMS 



-'Essential elemfents, extended erlements, and teacher-student functions 
all refer to the desired products and outcomes of the alternative school 
model. Like other components of the model, the "Essential Element" 
^^ategbry should be viewed as inconclusive with adequate flexibility for 
additions. Flexible space and .team teaching are thought of as extensions 
(rather than essentials) V7hich encourage desired tendencies, but may not 
of themselves operationalize alternative school pra'cticcs.- 

Functions of teachers and students as putlined in the model are desired 
outcomes or ideals for which alternative schools should be striving. 
Stated differently, active teacher and student involvement r.esulting in 

students assuming major responsibility' for th,eir behavior, attitude, and . 

' ^'^ ^ ' ' " * ' . ^ r 

cognition is the ultimate objective of the educatiotj .process. 
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PROV IS lONING INSTRTOIFN'PS ■ 
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1) Tether Questionnaire 
'2) Observation Rating 'Scale 



SHORT FORM 



School 



Cla'ssroom^ 
Teacher 



QUESTIOMAIRE 



Instructiontf For ea.ch of the following statements, circle the niiraber' 
which most cltjsely e>^presses« your* estimate of the extent to wJHch->the* 
statement' is true of your own classroom* -Jf th^ statement is absolutely 
\ not the case,;circle "1"'; i^ it ;is very minimally true/chdose '*2". "If^;^ 
the statement generally describes your classroom, choose "3";. if it is 
absolutely true choose "4". 



•strongly ' s^trbngl/ / 

disagree disagree ' agree agrefe 



1. 

2. 

3. 

A.' 
5. 
6. 

7i 

'.8. 
9. 

10. 



Texts and materials" gre supplied in class 
, sets so that .all children may' have their 
own. ' ■ * ^ 

i 

E^ch child has a space- for his personal 
storage an3 the major part of the ^lass- . 
room is organized Jfor contaion use. ' I 

Materials are kept out of the' way until! 
* they ara distributed or use'd under my j 
direction. . ■ . / 

/ 

Many difjprent activities go on simultan- 
eously, • 



ft 



Children are expected to dovtheirown work^ 
vithoyt getting help from other. cb,ildren. ^ 

Manipulative materials are supplied in * 
great diversity and range, winh- little ^ 
replication. \ ' ^ * 

The day is divided into larg^ blocks of 
.time within yhich children, with' |ny help, 
determine their own routine. 

Children work individually and in small 
groups at various activities. 



1 
1 



; 1 



Books are supplied in diversity and profusion 
(Including reference books, children's 
literature). , X 

Children ^re h6t suppose td moVe abopt the ^ ^ • 
room v>ithout askiag permission. ^ '1 



2 

/' 

2 
2 



-.3 
3 
3 



3 



A. . 

4 J 
4 ' 
4 

♦ 

4- . 



\' ^ • disagree disagree agree ^jgrec ' 



, D^sks are arranged so that every <^hild 

can'see the blackboard or teacher' from 
his dedk. 



£39 



21. .Children work directly with manipulative 
materials. ■ " ' 



26. Children's activities, products and ideas 
*' are rc.flectcid abundantly ^ab out *^the elass. 



/ 



4 



12. The .envj^ronment includes materials I ^ 

have developed. 1 - • 2 3 4 



4 



13.. Common; environmental materials are 

provided. ' * 1 ' 2 3 

14. ^ Cliirdren may voluntarily use other / 

• ' .areas of the building and schooly^d as /' 

part" their schooT time. ' • 1 2 3 4 

15. . Our progr&n ihcluides use of the . ' 

' neighborhood: • 2 3 

16. ' Chilcjren nhe ''books" written by thqir 

classmates as "fart of their reading and ' ^ 

reiference matefial^s. . . 1 " 2 3 

I prefer that childrcu^not talk when " 
• they are supposed to be working, \ ^ 1 2 3 



18. . Children voluntarily grov^ and regroup ' , . 

themselves. ' ' ^ 1' 2 3 

•19. The environment includes matferials de- \ 

~ veloped or Supplied by the' children. • 1 2 ' 3 

26. 'l plan to schediAc the children's ' \ 

activities., through the day. • , " r ' I'' ' • 2 ' 3 ' 4" 



4 

4 
4 
^4 
4 



3 4 



22. Materials are readily accessible to . 

- chil4ren. . . 1 ' 2 3 4 

23..* The work children do is divided into' 

subject^ matter ^reas. 1 2 3^4 

24. My lessons and assignments are given to 

the -class A3 a whole. • ' 1 2 3 4 

25., To 6btaii\ diagnostic infon^tioa, I observe ; ^ 
the specific work or concern of a child 

clasety and ask immediate, experienced- , ' . 

based questions. . ' , '2*3 4 



room. ' ^ *^ 



27* I use^ tests to evaluate children afid 

rate tljem fn..coir^arison to theij: peers. 

28. ' J keep' a collection^of each child's 

work for use in evaluating his^ ^ 
development. 

29. Evaluation provides information to guide 
my instruction and provisioning for the 
jclassroom, 

30. * I base my instruction on curriculum guides 

or the text books ^or 'the grade level I 
> teach. 



strongly 



Strongly 



disagree disagree 'agree agree 
1 2:3 4 




OBSERVATIONMUTING SCADE 



Pchool 

Classroom^ 

Teacher 

Observer 
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!• Texts *aTid materials are supplied in class sets 
so that all ('^ tldren may* have their o\<ra, 

1. Each child has a space for his personal storage 
and the major part of the ^classroom is organised 
for common use. ** ^ 

3* Mate/jals are kept out of the way until they 
are distributed or used under the teacher's 
direction. 

k. Many different activities go on simultaneously. 

5* Childrcn^are expected to c'-) th-^ir own work * 
wiUiout getting help fron^ other, children* 

' 6* Manipulative materials are supplied in great 
, diversity and range, v;ith Itttle replication. 

7.. D/iy is divided into large blocks of time w:(.thin 

which children, v;ith t:he teacher's help, detennifii&^ 
their own- routine. 

8. Chilydren v7ork individually and in small groups 
at various activities. * ^ ^ ' 

9. Books are supplied in diversity and profusion 
(including reference and childreois^J^terature) • 

10. Children 'are no^ suppo<;ed to move about the' 
room' witht)ut asking permission. 



1 

1 

1 

.1 

1 

V 



2 

2 



3 

3 



3 
3 



/ 



4 
4 

4 

4 



4 . 



. 3 
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11. Desks are arranged so that every chiid can see 
the blackboard or teacher from his desk. 



\ 



\ 



12* The c /i^onment includes materials developed 
by^ tbe^eachcr 

13. Common enviro. ^dl materials are provided, 

14. Childjj-en may voluntarily, m^ke use of other 
areas of the building and school yard as 
part of their school time. 

15. The program includes use of the neighborhood 

16. Children use "books" written by their 
^lassmates as part of their reading and 

reference materials. 

. ' ; . i 

17*' Teacher prefers that children not talk when 
they are supposed to be working. 

18. Children voluntarily group and re-group 
themselves. 

19. The environment includes materials developed 
or supplied by the children. 

> 

20. Teacher plans and schedules the children's 
activities through the day. 



21. Children work directly wi^ff manipulative 
j materials. 

22. Materials are readily accessible to children. 

23. The work children do is divided into subject 
matter areas, 

24. The teacher's lessons and assignment^ are*, 
given to the class as a whole. 

25. Td obtain diagnostic information, the teacher 
closely observes the specific work or concern 
of a child and ^bM^ itnipedi|ite, experi^i^ced- 
based , questions. 

26. Teacher bases her instruction on curriculum 
guides or text books for the grade level she 
teaches. 

27. Children's activities, products, and ideas are 
reflected abundantly about the classroom. ^ 
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28. Teacher uses tests to evaluate, children and 
rate them incomparison to their peers, 

29. Teacher keeps a colfectiou of each child's work 
for use in evaluating his devcloprnent. 

30. Teacher views evaluation as inf ofmation *to^ 
guide her instruction and provisioning for 
the classroom. 
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